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RAMBLES OF A RHYMESTER. 
BY JOHN.CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 


EIGHTH LETTER. 
Llangollen, June, 1842. 

My Dear Sir,—After my descent from the 
sublime summit of Snowdon, I stayed to rest 
in the vale of Llanberris, from which place I 
addressed my last letter. The little parlour 
in which I was seated was small, clean, and 
simply furnished; and what is rare in these 
regions, the table was covered with books, 
among which were to be found poetry and 
works of fiction by our best modern authors. 
The casement was open, and gave to the eye a 
most perfect and delicious picture—clear, sunny, 
and varied with all that constitutes beauty in a 
landscape. The outside of the window was 
shadowed and festooned by the woodbine and 
the rose, whose sweets, mingling with those 
of the wallflower in the garden beneath, came 
fresh to the sense, and recalled to the memory 
scenes, thoughts, and feelings of pure and past 
enjoyments. The air was silent and sultry, 
broken only by a snatch of song from the old 
gardener, or the fitful and soothing hum of the. 
desultory bee. The window view presented a 
|long perspective of grey and inaccessible rocks ; 
mountains streaked with every variety of col- 
our; the blue transparent lake, and the one 
wlitary and ruined tower of Dolbadarn Castle ; 
Vith here and there strips of rich meadow-land 
ind clusters of green trees. The whole formed 
‘scene where the harassed mind and stricken 


heart might hope for renewed peace and happi- 
ness, and, inspired by the presence of beauty 
and wonder, pour out high songs of thanks- 
giving to the God of Heaven. . 

Remembering with pleasure the tiny well at 
which I quenched my thirst on the crown of 
Snowdon, I could not choose but pay the 
tribute of verse to 


THE MOUNTAIN SPRING. 
Alone I lingered at the rocky foot 
Of Snowdon’s throne—Snowdon, the awful king 
Of Cambria’s mountain realm,—and as I gazed 
With longing eyes upon his cloudy crown, 
I yearned with feelings strong as they were strange 
To plant my daring foot upon his head 
Of glory and sublimity. The wish 
’ Inspired me with the power, and I prepared 

With an enthusiast’s ardour to explore 
The solitudes of mystery and might. 

Wild was the way, and weary was the steep 
Up which I travelled with a tardy pace. 
The sun shone fiercely in the summer sky, 
And searce the mountain winds could temper down 
His sultry splendour. As I upward strained, 
My brow was beaded with the dews of toil ; 
My tongue was wordless with increasing thirst, 
Yet not a rill, or stream, or shaded well 
Was seen to twinkle in the burning light. 
Yet was the mind the conqueror; my dreams 
Sustained and strengthened me along the way 
Of savage desolation, till the crown, 
The peaked, fantastic crown on Snowdon's brow, 
Loomed sternly, darkly in the azure air, 
And lent new vigour to my panting heart. 

A moment’s rest, a moment’s wildering thought, 
A moment’s look upon the world below, 
And up I bounded with renewed delight 
To end my toilsome task. More wild and steep, 
More terrible and strange, more silent yet, 


.. Became the scene of grandeur I had sought; 
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And as I gained the goal of my desires,— 
The utmost summit of the place of storms, 
The highest stone in Cambria’s magic land, 
The granite diadem on Snowdon’s head— 
A whirl of wonder and a gush of joy, 

A mingled sense of terror and of love, 
Came o’er my soul, and languid as a child 
I sat in speechless ecstasy and awe! 


{ may not tell in this imperfect strain 
The things I felt, the glories I beheid, 
In this transcendent solitude; a pen 
Dipped in a fountain of celestial fire, 
And wielded by an angel’s mystic hand, 
Might fail in fitting language to convey 
To mortal ear the feelings of my heart, 
Or paint the matchless marek that reigns 
In this enchanting corner of the world. 


Thirsting and faint, and feeble with excess 
Of pleasure and amazement, I essayed 
To find some herb wherewith to cool my lips 
And stay the pangs of agonizing thirst; 
Long was my search in vain; a scanty 
Brown, pa and seared, was all I found—anon 
A line of glittering moisture on the stones 
Caught my expectant eye; soon, soon I traced 
The silvery promise to its source, and lo! 
A cool delicious spring, a tiny well 
Scarce broader than a maiden’s looking-glass, 
Displayed its crystal bosom to my sight, 
And woo’d my willing lip. With eager haste 
I stoop'd to quaff its nectar, while a thrill 
. Of exquisite delight ran through my veins, 
Imparting strength and gladness; on its brink 
I sat exulting in my loneliness, 
Feeding my soul with poesy. Afar 
The dim blue circle of the level sea 
Zoned the unbounded prospect; lakes and streams, 
Gleaming and glittering in the vaileys fair, 
Mixed in the mighty picture; mountains vast 
Enclosing regions sterile, dark, and stern, 
Bristled on every side, as if the world, 
Tortured and tossed like tempest-trodden waves 
To fury inconceivable, had turned 
To sudden stone—a monument of power 
Built by the Eternal’s wonder-working;hand! 
Soft snatches of green field; of waving wood; 
Of human dwelling places; towns and towers; 
And corn-producing plains, filled up the whole, 
Leaving an impress on my mind and keart, 
Which time can never weaken or destroy ! 


Another draught from the inspiring spring, 
And I descended from the silent height 
Of storm-defying Snowdon; as I went 
Grateful for dangers passed, for beauties won, 
For toils accomplished, and for pleasures felt, 
In fancy then, but since in feeble words, 
I sang the tiny fountain of the Wild. 


Well of the mountain Wild! I leave thee now, 
No more to linger by thy crystal side; 
No more to stand upon thy father’s brow, 
Who owns a kingdom wonderful and wide; 
Yet I would help thee to a far renown, 
Thou brightest gem on Snowdon’s awful crown! 


Other fair scenes may lure me from my home, 
Other bright springs may tempt me to partake; 
But wheresoe’er my vagrant feet may roam, 
Still will I love thee for thy own sweet sake, 
For thou didst soothe my painfui fever down, 
Thou brightest gem on Snowdon’s barren crown! 


Thou art old giant Snowdon’s tranquil eye, 
His one unsleeping eye without a veil, 
Gazing for ever on the icgetl sky, 
To watch the clouds career before the gale; 
Undim’d by lightning or the tempest’s frown, 
Thou art a gem on Snowdon’s lonely crown! 


It were indeed a joy by thee to rest 
In calm companionship throughout tke night, 
While the sweet dew-stars slumber on thy breast, 
And the mild moon beholds her own pure light, 
Until the dawn sends kindling glory down, 
To wake thy smiles, rich gem on Snowdon’s crown! 


To many a wanderer thy place and name 
Are known and sought, as they shall ever be; 
To other men thy freshness and thy fame 
Shall go abroad till they shall come to thee 
From plain and glen, from hamlet and from town, 
Thou brightest gem on Snowdon’s awful crown! | 
My route lay for many miles through a traet 
of country possessing few charms for the lovers | 
of the picturesque, being composed chiefly of 
unfenced, bare, breezy downs, without wood or! 
water. ‘Towards evening, however, the scene | 
improved considerably, changing suddenly from | 
uniform tameness to great beauty and variety, | 
A vale of sylvan loveliness, through which the| 
river Dee winds amid hanging woods, and rich! 
meadows, by small secluded cottages and com. | 
fortable mansions, expanded before me, as calm) 
and attractive a spot'as the imagination can con. | 
ceive. It did not possess the expressive gran-| 
deur of many a scene I had passed, but a pas-| 
toral softness upon which the eye delighted to’ 
linger ; it did not inspire the mind with wonder 
and awe, but it awakened the most pleasurable, 
emotions, and the purest and gentlest thoughts, | 
Before I had proceeded farther I looked back | 
on the wild regions I had left. The peak of 
Snowdon and other mountains were still visi-, 
ble, showing faintly, but distinctly, on the] 
evening sky. They must have been between! 
twenty and thirty miles from where I stood;! 
and this fact will give an idea of their great) 
altitude and magnificence. My memory vividly 
recalled their crags and precipices ; their woods) 
and lakes; their impetuous cataracts and) 
streams ; their ruined castles and promontories, 
and thus I mentally addressed the land of 
Northern Cambria 
SONNET ON QUITTING NORTH WALES. 


Farewell, proud region ! where the living God 

Hath built a temple for the human heart 
To worship in sincerely. I have trod, 

From cloudy towns and fretful men apart, 

Thine aisles of majesty. In truth thou art 
A vast cathedral where devotion springs 

In feelings, not in words. Thou dost impart 
Sublimest doctrines by sublimest things ; 

The mountains are thy priesthood ; Snowdon flings 
A silent language from his awful face ; 

Prayer goeth up from streams ; the cataract sings 
Incessant anthems to the throne of grace ; 

And I have lingered in thy fane to feel 

The Eternal Presence o’er my spirit steal ! 


On the following morning I returned through 
the vale of Lligwy, had another peep at the 
Fall of the Swallow, and keeping on the great 
Holyhead Road, passed Bettws y Coed, and| 
pursued my way towards the South. Proceed: 
ing up the Vale of Conway, I crossed the river 
by the Waterloo Bridge, and in a short time 


| 

| 
| 

| 

| 
| 


Hills covered with a sea of wood, folding with- 
in each other, and forming all sorts of secluded 
and romantic nooks, rose up before me, above 
whose heads could be seen the over-topping 
summits of the mountains I had left behind. 
Bending over a stone wall skirting the road, 
and built on the verge of a steep declivity, I 
saw the glittering and heard the roar of aca- 
taract, which I judged to be the Falls of Con- 
way and Machno. Eager to get a proper view 
of it, I descended with much difficulty to the 
rocky bed of the river, but the fall was con- 
cealed by intervening trees, and I found I could 
not reach it without getting over to the oppo- 
site bank. This I essayed to accomplish, but 
after undergoing a good wetting I found it im- 
practicable, and was compelled to forego the 
pleasure I longed for. Ascending tothe road I 
found that the objects around me were begin- 
ning to assume a more tame and rural charac- 
ter. Fields and meadows, farm houses and 
orchards, gentlemen’s seats and gardens, took 
the place of giant mountains and rocky ravines, 
with their awful steeps, thundering falls, and 
foaming streams. 
And now a gallant tomb they raise 
With costly sculpture decked, 


And marbles, storied with bis praise, 
Poor Gelert’s bones protect. 


Here never could the spearman pass, 
Or forester, unmoved,— 


Here oft the tear-besprinkled grass 
Llewelyn’s sorrow proved. 


And here he hung his horn and spear, 
And oft as evening fell, 

In fancy’s piercing sounds would hear 
Poor Gelert’s dying yell. 


And till great Snowdon’s rocks grow old, 
And cease the storm to brave, 

The consecrated spot shall hold 
The name of Gelert’s grave. 


My desire to visit this interesting and roman- 
tic spot was strong, but necessity was stronger, 
and I turned my steps towards Capel Cerrig. 
Many a lingering look did I cast behind me on 
the sublime region of Snowdonia, which loomed 
in shadowy grandeur in the distance, its peaked 
summits coloured with the zrial haze of evening. 
After little more than an hour’s walk down a 
valley flanked by high but grassy hills, affording 
pasture for sheep, I reached Capel Cerrig, 
where I sojourned for the night. 

After due rest and refreshment, I pursued 
my journey up the Pass of Llanberris, pausing 
for a brief space in the castle of Dolbadarn, 
which stands upon a small promontory between 
the two lakes. A single tower, which appears 
to have been the keep or citadel, is all that re- 
mains of this once feudal structure. Owen 
Goch, brother to Llewelyn, was confined here 
a8 a prisoner, and as I peered into the gloom 
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up imploringly for a little air and light. Hav- 
ing satisfied my curiosity, I went on my way 
along the border of the lake. Leaving this 
behind me, I found the valley to assume a 
more wild and stupendous character, hemmed in 
on one side by the dark, impending, terrible 
precipices of the Snowdon range, and on the 
other by cliffs of a no less sublime appearance. 
Indeed the scene was such as to suggest the 
idea that a long ridge of mountains had been, 
by some awful convulsion, rent up the middle, 
and left standing in all its dreadful and aston- 
ishing confusion. In a thousand places along 
the road, tremendous masses of rock have 
slipped from the summits of the mountains, 
and embedded themselves in the earth by the 
amazing force of their fall. One block of stone 
which I passed, I found to be thirty paces in 
length and of nearly an equal breadth and 
thickness. Would it not have been grand to 
see this mighty mass hurled from its ancient 
seat, and sent bounding and thundering into 
the valley beneath, awaking a thousand echoes, 
and starting the wild birds from their aeries ! 
There are a few cottages scattered along the 
bottom of the valley, and these rock slips, I 
should think, must be attended with danger to 
the inhabitants. After an extent of five or six 
miles, this sublime ravine opens out into a 
green and beautiful valley, running from Capel 


Cerrig to Beddgelert, and here I sat down at 


the junction of the roads, and considered 
whether I should go on to the .former 
or the latter place. I turned a wistful 
gaze down the picturesque hollow leading to 
Beddgellert, softened and tinted by the setting 
sun, and thought of the grave of Llewelyn’s 
faithful but sacrificed greyhound, whose history 
has been so touchingly versified by William 
Spencer, Who has not heard of poor Gelert— 
“The flower of all his race 


So true, so brave ; a lamb at home, 
A lion in the chase ?” 


Who has not heard of Llewelyn’s remorse 
for his murder of the dog who had saved his 
master’s infaut heir from the jaws of the wolf? 
“Vain, vain was all Llewelyn’s woe ; 
Best of thy kind. adieu ! 


The frantic deed which laid thee low 
This heart shall ever rue.” 


After sunset I reached the village of Corwen, 
pleasantly situated on the river Dee, and ap- 
proached by thick over-arching avenues of trees, 
presenting long vistas of solemn twilight. 
There is nothing important to be seen in the 
village, but its neighbourhood is of great 
beauty, and offers many attractions for the 
angler and sportsman. Next morning I was 
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on my way to Llangollen, that spot so famed 
for its loveliness, and in its being the scene 
of the lives and friendships of those two sin- 
gular, but benevolent ladies, Miss Ponsonby 
and Miss Eleanor Butler. I have so often 
spoken of places of a character similar to the 
Vale of Llangollen, that it will be unneces- 
sary to enter into a detailed description of this 
charming retreat. It may suffice to say, in 
general terms, that all that wood, water, bold, 
swelling, cultivated hills ; winding retirements 
branching from each side of the valley; rude 
romantic bridges over as romantic brooks ; 
farms and cottages, divided by rich pastures, 
meadows, and sloping lawns; all that these 
can contribute in lending beauty to a land- 
scape are here to be found. There are also, to 
add interest to the place, the ruins of a castle, 
called Dinas Bran, or Crow Castle, which is 
perched on the extreme summit of a conical 
hill, and the cottage lately occupied by the 
before-mentioned female friends. This cha- 
racteristic dwelling stands upon a knoll at the 
western extremity of the town. The two 
rooms which are allotted for the inspection of 
strangers, are very handsomely furnished ; 
the dining-room is ornamented with drawings, 
the most favoured spots in the vicinity being 
selected as the subjects. The window com- 
mands a prospect of the mountains, and the 
study, looking on the well-arranged plantations 
of the garden, is furnished with a choice col- 
lection of books. 

In short, this Vale of Peace well deserves 
even more than all that has been written and 
sung respecting it; and the words of Doctor 
Johnson are applicable where he says, ‘ All 
the blessings of nature appear here to be 
collected, and its evils extracted and excluded; 
and without a sigh of regret I could here pass 
the remainder of my days, in full conviction 
that this vale contains within its reach all that 
art or nature can bestow. I could pity those 
whom fate had excluded from this seat of 
tranquillity, as the sport of chance and slaves 
of misery.” Entranced by the impressively 
picturesque scenery of this vale, I lingered 
some hours amid its enchantments; and glanc- 
ing back, in imagination, on the grandeur and 
sublimity of the land I had traversed, my 
thoughts and feelings found expression in 
verse :— 


THE STUDENT OF NATURE. 


Books are a blessed dower, when they enshrine 

Thoughts, words, and feelings of immortal men, 
Gushes of glory from a fount divine ; 

Flashes of freedom from the chainless pen ; 
Mirrors of mental light, condensed and strong ; 
Pure treasures ef philosophy and song ; 

Records of truth which ali should understand ; 
Voices of wisdom heard in every land— 


I have a passion for each page of power 
And love to try its spells at midnight’s quiet hour ! 


But my chief study is in nature’s halls, 

For ever fair, magnificent, sublime ; 
The everlasting mountains are its walls, 

Which rarely shrink beneath the touch of time ; 
Pictured with clouds that o’er its surface roam; 
Its ceiling is vast heaven’s eternal dome, 
By day, sun-lit with splendour, and by night 
Hung with a myriad lamps of never-dying light. 


M — hath an ever-open door, 
Btrete ing away from golden east to west ; 
It hath a broad and variegated floor, 
The loveliest human foot hath ever prest ; 
°Tis pranked with flowers of every form and hue ; 
Woven with streams of living crystal through ; 
Studded with silvery lakes and shadowy woods ; 
Glassed with the green expanse of ocean’s restless floods! 


On every spot beneath the embracing skies, 
In every season, and in every place, 
Some page of beauty lingers on my eyes, 
A blending of sublimity and grace ; 
Some living odour hangs upon the air, 
From clustered leaves, fresh herbs, and blossoms fair ; 
Tones of strange melody from sources dim, 
Mingle to greet me with a choral hymn ; 
All air-born sounds, birds, bees, and gushing springs, 
Breathe to my listening soul a thousand happy things! 


If I go down to the unconquered dee 
On the frail ship where man embarks his life, 
When horror-winged storms around me sweep, 
Trampling the briny waters into strife— 
Tossed upward to the lightning-riven clouds, 
Dashed downward even to the topmost shrouds, 
I feel, or could feel, glory in the rout 
Of angry waves, a language in the shout 
Of wind to wind, of th unto thund 
A wild and dreamy sense of danger and of wonder! 


And then to loiter on the shell-paved shore, 
When calm broods o’er the billows like a dove— 
Are there not things around me as before, 
To see, to feel, to dream upon, and love ? 
Pensive to wander on the sandy verge, 
And watch the snow-fringed and advancing surge 
Come rolling up from out the tranquil sea, 
Is peace, is joy, is luxury to me! 
While the far murmur of the waves at play, 
Sounds like a grateful voice for troubles passed away. 


Away, on fancy’s world-exploring pinions, 
To Araby’s wide wilderness, away ; 

Where the high sun hangs o’er his dread dominions, 
With looks that make intolerable day, 

Save when the swift and terrible simoom 

Covers the face of heaven with burning gloom ; 

Walks o’er the surface of the sandy sea, 

A formless fiend of dark sublimity ; 

Builds baseless mountains by his sultry breath. 

And reigns, the scourge of life, the minister of death ! 


*Tis eve—and hark ! the camel-bell is ringing, 
The caravan, with perilous toils oppressed, 
Stays where the tree-girt well is sweetly springing, 

To snatch some fleeting hours of bl rest. 
The sun is set, and twilight, like a veil, 
Floats o’er the cooling skies. The stars are pale, 
But e’er another hour the breath of night 
Shall fan them till they burn intensely bright, 
While the lone wanderers of that desert plain 
Shall dream of hope and home til] morn return again. 


In thought I sojourn in the solitudes— 

The silent regions of the western star, 
The awful, dark, interminable woods, 

The level prairies stretching fair and far, 
The uninvaded mountain peaks, that stand 
Like the stern barriers te an unknown land, 
And mighty hollows where the storm alone 
Hath dared to plant his footsteps and his throne; 
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Caverns of gloomy grandeur, where the power 
Of art hath never triumphed to this hour, 
And all the thousand mysteries sublime 


Which rose when Earth began, the co-mates of old Time. 


I come once more unto the milder charms 

Of calm, green — the enlightened Isle 
Which lies encircled by old Ocean’s arms, 

And wears upon its face a placid smile ; 
I come unto her pastoral vales, to dream 
Beneath the sylvan shadows, where the stream 
Twinkles with chequered radiance as it singeth 
Through dingles where the wild flower springeth, 
Bent by the butterfly and gorgeous bee; 
Where birds from sunny and trembling tree 
Fill the bright summer with melodious voice, 
So that my spirit cannot but rejoice 
That heaven hath dropped such pleasures from above, 
To cheer the human soul with poesy and love. 


I am yours sincerely, 
J. C. Prince. 


GAS LIGHTING. 


We live in an age of advancement—railroads 
carry us across the country with the rapidity 
of the wind—steamers are ploughing the At- 
lantic—telegraphs are worked by electricity— 
time is measured by the same subtle agent— 
the art of dyeing is about to be superseded— 
and throughout the wide universe Science is 
stalking with more gigantic strides than ever 
was recorded in the world’s history. As we 
become accustomed, however, with each suc- 
cessive triumph over nature, we cease to won- 
der at the achievement ; and many there are 
who, in the simple instance of our streets being 
lighted by gas, forget, although old enough 
to remember, that there was a time—not long 
gone by—when such a mode of illuminating 
our thoroughfares was unknown—and that 
when the plan was first projected, it was treated 
as a visionary scheme, not only by the public 
generally, but by men of high scientific at- 
tainments. 

From a remote period the fact has been es- 
tablished, that combustible matter is generated 
in the bowels of the earth, but until recently, 
it was never conceived that a lesson of great 
practical importance was destined to be derived 
from it—that the miners’ scourge, the fatal 
fire-damp, contained within itself the element 
of that which would light the streets and 
habitations of after-generations. Numerous 
experiments were made, at different periods, 
on the distillation of coal, and the gas, 
which was collected in bladders and con- 
veyed through small tubes, was known to 
be inflammable; but the circumstance ap- 
pears simply to have been considered as a 
chemical amusement, and not as applicable to 
any practical purpose. The aspirants to the 
credit of having first suggested the employ- 
ment of gas for the purpose of lighting are as 


numerous as the claimants for most scientific 
discoveries, but the merit seems generally to 
be awarded to Mr. Murdoch, a miner at Corn- 
wall, who, as early as 1792, introduced it 
into his house. The mines with which he was 
connected being distant some miles from his 
place of residence, he was in the habit of filling 
a bladder with coal gas, which, escaping through 
a metallic tube placed in the orifice of the blad- 
der, served, when ignited, as a lantern to light 
his way home. Like Faust, however, in pro- 
secuting the art of printing, Murdoch was 
believed by the common people to have re- 
sorted to magical aid, and to have had direct 
communication with the powers of darkness. 

Previous to 1809, several mills, in differ- 
ent parts of the country, had made use of 
gas, but it was not until that year that a gas 
company was projected in London for lighting 
the streets and shops of the Metropolis. 
In 1810 the London and Westminster Gas 
Company was incorporated by Act of Par- 
liament, and three or four years after this, 
when the company were prepared to distribute 
gas to consumers, they were compelled to fit 
up and supply shops and houses free of ex- 
pense, in order to induce others to adopt a 
mode of lighting which was generally looked 
upon with suspicion and fear. The prejudices 
against its introduction were only equalled by 
the: ignorance that prevailed regarding its 
nature; indeed, it was generally conceived 
that heated pipes were necessary for its con- 
veyance, and when the passages to the House 
of Commons were prepared for its reception, 
the architect insisted on the pipes being placed 
several inches distant from the walls, in order 
to guard against combustion, and great fears 
were entertained that the gas works, and the 
whole apparatus for the production of the in- 
visible fluid, would explode, and scatter de- 
vastation around! Although these fallacies 
were soon dispelled, it was some time before 
the leading provincial towns could be persuaded 
to constitute independent companies—experi- 
ence alone illustrated the superiority of gas over 
the usual methods of lighting, and the appre- 
hension of danger was only lulled by witnessing 
the safety that attended its careful employment, 
although, at first, considerable obstacles to its 
success existed—in the process of its manufac- 
ture not being thoroughly understood—in the 
want of experience in those who superintended 
its distribution,—and in the imperfection of the 
gas-fittings. 

Since the introduction of gas various im- 
provements have been effected in its manufac- 
ture, all tending to its purity and to a diminution 
of the smoke attendant on its combustion; 
still, however, we are of opinion that it has 
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not yet reached perfection in these respects. 
During a recent visit to the Scottish Metropolis, 
we were frequently impressed with the superior 
brilliancy and purity of the gas consumed there, 
over that produced in other towns—a small 
flame appearing to have greater illuminatin 
power than an English burner of double the 
bore; less heat and smoke are consequently 
emitted, and those annoyances are avoided, 
which exclude the use of gas in our dwelling- 
houses ; in an economical point of view, also, 
its advantages are not inconsiderable,—quality, 
with our Scottish brethren, being’ considered 
the criterion of its value. The price of gas in 
Scotland, we understood, is about the same as 
the charge in Lancashire and Yorkshire, but 
its illuminating power is, beyond doubt, con- 
siderably greater. It is to be regretted, that 
our gas companies do not bestow the same 
care on the purification of their gas as our 
Scotch neighbours, who possess no peculiar 
facilities for its ‘production, and we see no 
reason, why, if their example were imitated, 
we should not enjoy the comforts of gas-light 
in our drawing-rooms, dining-rooms, and bed- 
rooms, as well as in our shops, our offices, and 
counting-houses. Another matter in which 
‘the modern Athenians” appear to excel us is 
their gas fittings, which are executed in chaste 
and tasteful styles, the lamps being generally 
constructed with water-joints, so as to admit 
of being raised or lowered at pleasure ; flexible 
tubes also are extensively employed, and by 
this means the lights can be moved to any part 
of a room. We had an opportunity of ex- 
amining a number of such ingenious improve- 
ments in a visit we paid to the extensive estab- 
lishment of the Messrs. R. Laidlaw and Sons 
of Edinburgh, who have acquired a merited 
celebrity for the superiority of their gas-fittings, 
and whose premises are worthy of the attention 
of strangers and visitors. In the modelling 
room of their manufactory we inspected a large 
collection of ornamental patterns executed in 
wax, and a number of designs in a state of pre- 
paration, all of the most exquisite delicacy and 
beauty ; the pattern room we found stored with 
such an infinite variety of elegant articles, that 
we felt at a loss to conceive how,such admira- 
ble works of art could be rendered available in 
the every-day purposes of gas-lighting. In 
the lamps especially a harmony and beauty 
were conspicuous which we were unprepared to 
see displayed in articles not excluded by their 
price from general use—several of the series 
being executed afier the Gothic, Corinthian 
and Elizabethan styles. 

Passing through the moulding department 
of this establishment, in which nearly a dozen 
furnaces were at work, and the heavy machine 
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shop, in which we were shown a variety of in- 
genious tools for screwing, punching, stamping, 
and drilling, we reached an apartment where 
a powerful machine for the manufacture of 
block tin tubes was in operation. The process 
is rather singular, the tubes being cast in 
moulds about two feet long, and afterwards 
drawn out to the length of six or seven yards; 
being perfectly sound and extremely pliable, 
when finished, they are well adapted for inte. 
rior gas-fittings, and indeed constitute the sole 
article employed in Scotland for such purposes, 
In the fitting-up shops we observed upwards 
of sixty turning and filing lathes in operation, 
all of which were furnished with iron beds and 
standards, and driven by steam, which, in 
turning, is essentially preferable as a motive 
power, and effects an important abridgement 
of the fatiguing labour of those employed at 
the lathe. . 

But to us the most attractive portion of this 
interesting establishment was that in which the 
gas meters are made—a manufacture which is 
here conducted on a very extensive scale, and 
divided into a number of departments. The 
working of this curious machine was minutely 
described to us, and we must admit that the 
more clearly we understood its construction 
the more were we surprised at its operation, 
The cylinder, which is the moving power of 
the meter, consists of a hollow drum, revolving 
on an axis, and divided into four compartments, 
which are so arranged that when the gas enters 
the meter, the cylinder revolving, it successively 
fills all the chambers, passes through them, 
and is discharged measured. Now, when itis! 
stated that the outer case, and consequently | 
the cylinder, are two-thirds filled with water, | 
it seems surprising that the power of the gas,| 
acting on one of the chambers, should be suff-| 
cient to carry it through the body of water, §) 
and set the wheel work in motion; yet we 
were shown that the moving power was at- 
tained by a pressure of one-tenth of an inch 
on a column of water, which is a much lower 
pressure than any gas company can work with. | 
This article is certainly one of the most inge-| 
nious inventions which has been introduced of| 
late years, and we are glad to know that itis 
in almost universal use. 


MARY L—. 
A TRUE STORY.—BY G. E. S. 
[Concluded from our last.] 


Availing myself of the universally recog- 
nized power of the pen to annihilate time and 
space, I must request my readers to accompany | 
me to a distant country town, and to suppose ™ 
that five years have elapsed since our noctur @ 


along the principal street of the place, one of 
those old-fashioned aristocratic looking man- 
sions, that are often to be met with in such 
situations, and sometimes in most incongruous 
juxta-position, attract ourattention. A butcher's 
shop on one side, and a blacksmith’s forge on 
the other, serve as foils to set offto advantage 
the*more noble and dignified fabric in the 
centre. A brass-plate onthe door glitters in 
the sunshine, and exhibits, in bold and legible 
characters, the name of “ Mr. Harris, Solicitor.” 
| With the outside of the house, however, we 
\have little to do; our business is within; and 


i| | passing through the room that first presents 
n| itself as we enter the spacious marble-floored 
e| @ihall, and on the door of which is inscribed 
t| |“ Clerk’s office,” and which contains within, 


ithe usual quantum of a@imate and inanimate 
ifurniture ; traversing, also, a second apartment 
‘bearing the more dignified title of “ First 
Clerk’s office,” we penetrate into the arcanum 
\—the sanctum sanctorum —the head-quarters 


@ —the sanctuary—of our friend Harris himself. 
he | He is seated at a table, on which lie, in busi- 
ly | ness like confusion, heaps of parchments, drafts 
| of deeds, endorsements, and the various et cetera 
om ‘incident to his profession, It is long after 
| 


\post-time, but an unopened newspaper on the 
‘able evinces that the letter in his hands pos- 
sesses sufficient interest to detach him from its 
immediate perusal. A deep shade of thought, 
too, on his brow, tells of some important busi- 


iy ness connected with the document he has been 
=! studying, and his indistinctly muttered reverie 
(speaks of perplexity and doubt. At length, 


the difficulty seems to vanish; and, with the 
air of a man who has made up his mind to 
some decisive line of conduct, he rises from his 
thair, buttons up his coat, rings a silver hand- 
bell, and orders the livery servant, who appears 
at the summons, to get ready the chaise, and 
ptepare to accompany him on an immediate 
journey. The letter which has evidently in- 
\duced this movement, is then carefully de- 
‘Posited in his ample pocket book, and, as he 
‘tetires from the room, the well-polished key is 
turned upon its mysteries, and slipped into his 
\pocket. In less than an hour the town itself 
some miles behine him. 

I find that I have unconsciously written the 
‘ast paragraph or two in the present tense ; 
but I must request the indulgence of continu- 
ing the narration in the past tense. 

| It might have taken his black galloway two 
jours fast trotting to reach the place of Mr. 


ei Harris’s destination. It was a country man- 
pay ison, seated in a park of some extent, and, 
pose | though ancient in its structure, exhibiting a 


wufficient degree of modern improvement to 
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denote some considerable wealth and taste in 
the owner. A carriage road, that swept by the 
whole front of the edifice, landed our friend at 
the principal entrance, and his card gained him 
instant admittance into the interior. 

“Am I to hope or fear, my dear sir, that 
your prompt appearance bodes me good or 
evil?” enquired the youthful owner of the 
house, after the first salutations had passed, 
and an order for lunch had been given. 

“‘T hardly know how to answer you, Mr. 
Wilton. Your communication was so unex- 
pected—so embarrassing—so—so nearly touch- 
ing upon matters of family concern, that I 
confess I was, for once in my life, non-plussed, 
and unable to think or see clearly about it. 
But it came across me that a morning’s drive | 
might help me out, and I have accordingly 
taken the liberty of waiting upon you.” 

‘* And no man am I more pleased to see; 
but I wonder you should want spectacles to 
see your way clear through this business, for 
I can venture to guess that this delicate family 
affair you make so much of, has reference, 
neither more nor less, than to the needful—the 
tocher, as our Scotch friends have it. But I 
trust the gentle Mary has more sense than to 
be frightened by an old lawyer’s scruples.” 

“My niece, Sir, is, 1 suppose, like other 
young ladies, and perhaps the want of property, 
on her part, might be no serious obstacle to an 
advantageous, and otherwise suitable match; 
but the circumstance I referred to had no con- 
nection with pounds, shillings, and pence.” 

“Tam sorry for it, but I hope still it is 
something as easily overruled. I believe—at 
least J think,—I have been given to understand 
that there is no previous attachment.” 

** None, on my honour, that I am aware of,” 
answered the lawyer; ‘‘but here comes the 
tray, and if you will allow me to take one glass 
of wine and a crust, I will explain myself as 
fully asI find myself able to do so, for, believe 
me, I fear the explanation will cost us both 
some pain.” 

As soon as the tray was removed, the visitor 
accordingly proceeded to the subject of the 
conference. He briefly recounted the history 
of his late sister, and threw some light upon 
the deep melancholy and seclusion that had 
marked the years of her widowhood; but as 
this is foreign to the present narrative, the veil 
need hardly be withdrawn. He then, with 
much good feeling, touched upon the unhappy 
influence that such a course of training was 
likely to produce upon a Gisposition and tem- 
perament like that of his niece. ‘I often,” he 
said, “urged my sister to allow her little Mary 
to become an inmate of my house, or at least 


to pay me occasional visits, but this request 
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was always refused.”—He then delicately, but 
undisguisedly, told of the fatal error—her 
guilty course—her degradation — and her 
rescue. 

During the recital, the young man was evi- 
dently the subject of strong and conflicting 
emotions. As the narrative increased in pain- 
ful interest, he rose from his seat, paced the 
room with rapid but unequal steps — drank 
glass after glass of water from a jug that hap- 
pened to stand on the sideboard—but he con- 
tinued silent, and the speaker—little less 
affected than his auditor—went on. 

‘On that wretched night, or rather on the 
following morning, when I again visited her, 
I found her in a state of destitution and misery, 
such as I pray I may never witness again, 
unless with the same power to relieve. Crimi- 
nal as she was, Sir, she was young at her trade, 
and, as yet, I believe, had shrunk from its 
abominable exercise. She was starved, Sir, all 
but starved to death, and where another week 
—ay, another day—would have found her, it is 
hard to imagine. Well, Sir, I fed her, and 
clothed her decently, and brought her home 
with me; and in my family she has ever since 
remained. To say that she has ever appeared 
truly repentant is saying too little for her ; but 
the idea of her marriage has never once entered 
my head, and I deeply regret the chance that 
first introduced you to my dining room; but I 
am sure you will bear me witness that I have 
never encouraged the intimacy.” 

‘** You are right, Mr. Harris—you are quite 
right”—murmured the agitated young man, 
‘and I see now why—but this is nothing to the 
purpose. Yes, Sir, you have acted honourably 
—most honourably—in thus dealing openly 
with me, and I thank you from my heart. For 
the present, dear Sir, we will dismiss the sub- 
ject—I must have time to think—to decide— 
at present I am overwhelmed with your dis- 
closures. To-morrow you shall hear from me. 
I should be happy to ask you to stay to din- 
der, but I fear you would, in that case, have to 
dine alone.” . 

‘*Not a word, Sir,—I believe this will be a 
fast day with me, too, for this is the first time 
I have ever referred to the painful facts I have 
stated, and nothing but a sense of duty could 
have induced me to do so.” 

The following day brought the promised 
note. It ran— 

‘* My dear Sir, 

“‘ After the conversation of yesterday, you 
will not be surprised to hear that I intend to 
visit the Continent—for how long is altogether 
uncertain. You will perhaps be kind enough, 
as heretofore, to act as my agent in my ab- 
sence; andif you can make it convenient to 


judgment. 


drive over in the course of a day or two, to 
make the necessary arrangements, I shall fee] 
obliged. As regards the subject of our last 
interview, we will, if you please, let it rest for 
the present. I feel myself incapable of form. 
ing aright, or, at any rate, a dispassionate 
When I think I can do so you 
shall hear from me again. In the mean. 
time, your confidence in me shall not be wis- 
placed—and you, I'am sure, will equally re- 
respect my secret. I remain, yours, &c. &c, 
ALFRED WILTon,” 


I shall again lay claim to, and exercise the 
privilege to which I have before alluded, and 
—merely premising that Mr. Wilton carried 
out his intention, and within a week of the date 
of his note, was on his way to Paris—take w 
the thread of my history, six months stili later, 
Another letter will best introduce the events 
that follow. It was written from Aix la 
Chapelle. 

My dear Sir, 

‘* By the time you receive this I shall be on 
my way homeward, and with the full intention 
of ratifying the proposal I made six months ago, 

all my wanderings I have been unable to 
banish the image of your lovely niece from 
my memory, and I begin to think myself a 
dunce for having been frightened away by the 
bugbear that you raised in my path. Do not 
think that I am a convert to Moore’s cele- 
brated couplet— 

“T know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in thine heart, 

I but know that I love thee, whatever thon art ;” 
but it is evident, from your own showing, that 
the dear girl’s one fault—grievous as it was— 
resulted from circumstances rather than from 
innate criminality, and has long since been 
bitterly repented. In short, I am willing— 
nay, determined, if she will—to take her for 
better and for worse. So you must let a wilful 
man have his way. Do not imagine that I 
blame you for the revelation you made. As 
an honourable man you could do no less; and 
I again sincerely thank you for it; but now! 
your conscience will stand acquitted, and I 
trust the event will justify my present hopes 
and expectations. I will leave it to your dis- 
cretion to open the matter to our sweet Mary; 
but depend upon it I shall not trust my cause 
entirely in your hands, but speedily plead it 
‘in propria persona.’ 

“A few weeks ago I met with an old school- 
fellow, and we have since travelled together. 
I find that he will shortly return to England 
to be inducted into the living (for he is in 
orders) of your own town. I see by the papers 
that the old rector is dead. I have given my 
friend (Graves is his name) a hint that I shall 
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shortly require his services—but of this anon. 
By the way, I don’t know that he will quite 
come up to your standard, as a minister of the 
Gospel. I fancy he has been somewhat wild 
of yore, but he seems sobered down, at least, 
to the level of nine-tenths of our clergy ; and, 
under the present system, I don’t know that 
more can be expected. 

“ With all that is kind to my friend, Mrs. H., 
and endearing to your amiable niece, believe 
me, &c. &c. ALFRED WILToN.” 

Silly—silly—silly boy’”—exclaimed Mr. 
Harris, as he threw the letter into his desk— 
giving increased emphasis to every repetition 
of the word “ silly’—‘“ but he says rightly 
enough that ‘a wilful man must have his way’ 
—well, perhaps I ought not to complain, but 
[had rather it not be. J—had—rather—it— 
not—be. And as to helping him on in his 
foolish fancy, he is mistaken if he thinks I 
shall do that.” 

A few days after the delivery of the above 
epistle, the writer of it—according to his inti- 
mation—made his appearance ; and from that 
time, certainly rather by sufferance than from 
any encouragement he received from our friend 
Harris, became a constant visitor; and at 
length it was pretty generally understood that 
the wealthy young owner of Wilton Hall was 
going to marry his lawyer’s portionless niece. 

It is unnecessary to the course of our narra- 
tive to tell what unexpected difficulties the 
ardent young man met with in the prosecution 
of his suit—how the uncle frowned and 
“pished and pshawed, and hummed and 
hawed,” when he ought, as in duty bound, 
to have smoothed the way for his success— 
and how the young lady herself, over and over 
again, positively refused to receive his ad- 
dresses—then became weaker in her resistance 
—then acknowledged that her refusal arose 
fom no personal objection to her generous 
admirer—and then, when nothing else could 
‘avail her, would have laid open the secret 
source of her sorrows, and the cause of her re- 
luetance, and with true nobleness of mind have 
idegraded herself to the dust in the eyes that 
‘had hitherto beamed only reverence and admi- 
ration, had not he prevented it by clasping the 
Weeping penitent to his heart, and whispered 
‘that he knew it all—all—and with the full 
knowledge of her former degradation, had loved 
her and sought her. 

Leaving these matters, then, to be imagined, 
and worked out in the fancy of the reader, I 
shall at once state that all difficulties were, one 
after another, smoothed down, and the wedding 
day was appointed. A special licence was 
obtained, and the marriage was to take place 
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in Mr. Harris’s great drawing-room. The new 

rector—who had “read himself into his living,” 
but had immediately on doing so returned to 
London on business, and had not yet taken up 
his residence at the rectory—was written to, 
and had promised to officiate at the ceremony. 

The preceding day was spent by the bride 
elect at the Hall—her future residence— 
whither she was accompanied by the friends of 
her youth, and in the generous devotedness of 
him who was soon to stand in their stead as 
her protector and guide; and in the soothing 
vision of future hope she lost, for a season, the 
secret grief that time and repentance had in- 
deed mellowed, but not removed. 

It was evening, and the lovers still lingered 
in the garden, where for an hour or two they 
had been wandering by themselves. ‘“ Alfred,” 
said the beautiful girl,—and her sweet musical 
voice trembled with emotion, while her elo- 
quent eyes, half hidden by her dark silken 
tresses, sparkled through the gathering tears— 
‘* Alfred, to-morrow I will obey you; but let 
me to night, and for the last time, think—let 
me speak of the generous sacrifice you have 
made for me. Let me compare myself—my 
situation now with what 1 was—with what J 
was six years ago. Oh! how thankful I am 
that I can speak to you of that horrible time 
with confidence, though not without bitter 
shame. Surely my cup runneth over with 
mercy, and my heart ought to run over with 
gratitude.” 

‘“* Dearest Mary,” said Wilton, “ let the past 
be buried in oblivion, or, if remembered, let it 
be at that gracious throne where all are guilty, 
but where there is plenteous redemption. And 
now, dearest, wipe away your tears, and put 
on your sweetest smile ; for I expect Graves 
has arrived by this time. He was to come 
from London to-day, and I fancy I heard his 
carriage wheels in the park just now—Ah! here 
he is himself, come to find us. I suppose they 
told him we were in the garden.” 

They were near the end of a long gravel 
walk, and as Mary looked up she perceived a 
gentleman advancing towards them from the 
entrance. She accordingly drew her veil over 
her face, and with Alfred, walked on to meet 
him 


‘* Ah!—Adam and Eve like,” shouted Mr. 
Graves, in a hearty voice, as soon as he was 
near enough to be heard, ‘‘I was told you were 
in the garden, but I am not come with a flaming 
sword to turn you out of your Eden.” 

“Surely,” thought Mary, “I have heard that 
voice before;” and she instinctively clang 
closer to Alfred’s arm. 

*“You are welcome, and in good time,” 


answered Wilton, “I was afraid that Mary 
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would run away without seeing the formidable 
Vulcan that is to rivet ourchains. Mary, dear, 
look at the monster.” 

He was interrupted by a deadly shriek—one 
word escaped her lips, and the ill-fated girl 
sunk to the ground. 

That word spoke volumes to her petrified 
hearers—it was “ Danvers !”” 


Our tale—unfortunately for the writer—is 
not one of the thirteenth century. If it were, 
the remaining task would be easy. The hapless 
heroine might then be dismissed heart-broken 
to a convent—the unfortunate lover, to the 
Holy Land—and the villain sentenced to the 
cloisters, to expiate his crime by fasts and 
penances. As it is, he must adhere to verity, 
or leave the catastrophe to be decided by the 
imagination of his reader; either alternative 
Opposing its peculiar disadvantages. But, in 
truth, little of romance remains to be told. 
It was Danvers—the fictitious—the seducer 
Danvers—who, in the holy garb of a minister 
of godliness, stood before his former victim. 
He did not stand long. The appalling shriek, 
as it fell upon his ear, roused his past recoilec- 
tions; the name—the fearfully repeated name— 
struck like a lightning flash upon his conscience ; 
and one hurried glance at the senseless form at 
his feet only was necessary to interpret it all. 

**Monster—well said I monster,’ shouted 
Wilton, as soon as surprise and horror per- 
mitted power to his utterance; but by this 
time the form of the retreating wretch was but 
dimly visible in the distance. In five minutes 
the horses that had brought him to the Hall 
were again in the traces, and in ten were out of 
sight and hearing. He never again polluted the, 
neighbourhood of his parish with his presence. 

And poor Mary! It was long before con- 
sciousness returned; days, weeks, months, 
rolled away, and reason, and life itself, seemed 
to hang upon the slenderest thread. At length 
medical skill and devoted attention, assisted 
by the youth of the sufferer herself, triumphed ; 
and she was pronounced convalescent. But 
years passed before the unwearied and generous 
love of Alfred Wilton could gain its reward. 
Finally, however, they. were married; and 
having brought my reader to this desirable 
consummation, I cannot do better than say— 
Farewell. 


A society composed of none but the wicked could not 
exist ; it contains within itself the seeds of its own de- 
struction ; and, without a flood, would be swept away 
from the earth, by the deluge of its own iniquity. The 
moral cement of all society is virtue; it unites and pre- 
serves, while vice separates and destroys. The good may 
well be termed the salt of the earth ; for where there is 


A SUMMER DAY DREAM IN JERSEY, 


“ Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To a array looking on their silly sheep, 
Than doth a rich embroider’d canopy 
To kings that fear their subjects’ treachery ?” 
SHAKSPERE. 

On one of those delightful days when Sum- 
mer is establishing her golden reign—when 
all around is full of hope and promise, and 
nature .is exulting under a cloudless sky 
and a genial atmosphere, I strolled up a narrow 
secluded valley to enjoy a snatch of that quiet 
luxury which belongs only to wooded solitudes, 
Every object seemed to have started forth with 
a delicious freshness, and there was a kind of 
silent animation reigning throughout that was 
sensible only to the imagination. My route 
lay along shady lanes and winding footpaths, 
a slight breeze gently agitating the new-born 
leaves, A startled lizard would now and then 
rustle among the bushes of a sunny bank, or 
an alarmed bird flutter from the hedge, entreat- 
ing me in doleful notes to spare her concealed 
treasure. Never had the beautiful scenery of 
this island appeared to me invested with such 
charms as at present; every turn and every 
winding seemed worthy of the poet’s pen, or 
the painter’s pencil. 

I wandered on for a considerable distance, 
till I came to a retired nook, which I thought 
would make a suitable resting place. A large 
stone at the foot of a mossy bank served for a 
seat, near which a spring sent forth its crystal 
waters, trickling among the flags and sedges. 
I soon fell into that dreamy mood which solitude 
is apt to inspire, and in a few minutes I was 
lost in contemplation of a beautiful flower 
before me. At first I regarded it with great 
attention, remarking its graceful and elegant 
form, and the artless simplicity of its colour, 
till my thoughts began to assume that vague 
indistinctness experienced only by those given 
to day-dreaming. 

On a sudden one of the pendant bells of 
the flower began to expand, and exposed to 
my delighted vision a little female figure, of 
such admirable beauty and delicacy that I dare 
scarcely venture to describe her. Her fairy 
face wore an expression more tender and lovely 
than any object I had ever seen or imagined; 
her limbs were of matchless symmetry, and 
she moved with the lightness of air. No sooner 
had she made her appearance, than music, 
nothing short of heavenly, escaped from her 
tiny lips, and the words she sung were these— 


“ Where the bee sucks there suck I ; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie : 
There I couch when owls do ery, 
On a bat’s back do I fly, 
After summer merrily : 
Merrily, merrily shall I live now, 


no inogety there can be no confidence ; and where there 
is no confidence, there can be no unanimity.—Colton. 


Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.” 
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When she had concluded I was ready to exclaim, 
with Prospero, ‘‘ Why, that’s my dainty Ariel!” 
but fearing to disturb so delicate a creation of 
beauty, I remained in mute surprise and ad- 
miration. As she approached nearer, however, 
I ventured to ask her in a whisper who she was. 
She looked at me with a most benignant smile, 
and, after a little hesitation, proceeded as fol- 
lows :-— 

“Tam appointed by heaven to be the pre- 
siding genius of woods and streams. It is my 
particular province to mitigate some of the evils 
which your progenitor, Adam, has brought 
down upon this once beautiful world by his 
wilful disobedience. For this purpose I am 
empowered to give a charm to such places as 
these, in order to draw poor mortals from their 
toils, and direct attention to their high destiny. 
From me the snow-drop and the primrose derive 
their beauty, and under my direction the lily 
of the vale is moulded into a form of exquisite 
loveliness ; I shape the trees into every variety 
of form, and arrange them so as to please the 
eye and captivate the imagination, sometimes 
grouping the sturdy oak with the pliant ash, 
or the lofty elm with the bending willow. I 
cause the pure springs to pour their limpid 
waters through the rich vales; I tune the song 
of the humming bee, and direct the notes of 
the feathered choristers. In short, I leave 
nothing untouched that will serve to add to the 
enchantment. But the great mass of your 
fellow mortals, seized with an insatiable thirst 
for fame, wealth, honour, and such perishable 
things, waste their fleeting lives in ceaseless 
toil and anxiety, and are blind to the charms 
which I would fain offer for the alleviation 
of their cares. I have, therefore, engaged 
in my service a few choice spirits, which you 
have designated poets and painters, and I have 
instructed them to represent my dominions with 
such accuracy and fidelity, that their beauty 
may be felt in the most thronged cities, and by 
the fire-side of the humblest cottage. Under 
my inspection they have imparted lessons of 
wisdom to their fellow-creatures as impressive 
as they are charming. They have made the 
veteran oak teach you how to bear the rude 
blasts of fortune; by the order observed in 
each revolving season, they inculcate the neces- 
‘sity of obedience to the commands of Heaven; 
'they make use of beautiful and elegant flowers 
to point out the bright parts of human life, and 
iby their decline in autumn, and their revival 
in spring, they remind you of the decay of 
‘your mortal bodies, and their re-appearance for 
a glorious immortality. was the companion of 
Homer nearly three thousand years ago, and since 
that remote period down to the present he has 
been the admiration of succeeding ages. When 


a new and more extended empire spread itself 
over the whole of the known world, I gave it 
the genius of Virgil; when the arts of civilized 
life, after a dreary period of darkness, began 
to emerge again, and your favoured country, 
England, began to make her influence felt in 
every quarter of the globe, 1 drew your 
Shakspere from his humble occupation in an | 
obscure village, to be the great instructor of 
his race, and the ornament of future times. 
From his infancy I watched his wild and in- 
domitable spirit, and turned its energies from 
mischievous frolics, to contemplate the sha- 
dowed haunts and solitudes of his native 
Stratford. Many an interview he had with me, 
and listened with rapture to the instructions 
which I gave him; and for his constant com- 
panions I sent him those airy sprites which he 
has woven with a magic hand into the fabric of 
his writings. The age in which he lived, how- 
ever, was not ready to appreciate his labours, 
and they remained too long in an unworthy 
neglect; but the present generation have fully 
estimated their worth, by disseminating them 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Your admired Gainsborough, too, was one of 
my favourites. I led him, when young, among 
his native woods, and taught his pencil to trace 
their fantastic outlines, and to transfer the 
mysteries of their charms in imperishable 
colours. Happy are they who can make these 
master minds their bosom friends, and enter 
into all those pure feelings which I have im- 
parted to them! They will then, like them— 
* Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermotis in stones, and good in every thing.’ ” 
As she concluded with these words, another 
strain of music seemed to burst forth in divine 
harmony from every flower around me, and 
my little sprite, taking her flight, ‘ vanished 
into thin air.” 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


At the late meeting of the section of the 
British Association on chemistry and mineral- 
ogy, much interest was excited by the following 
abstract, read by Dr. Playfair, of Professor 
Liebig’s report on organic chemistry, applied 
to physiology and pathology ; the importance 
of the subject, and the popular style in which 
the abstract is written, induces us to believe 
that it will prove equally gratifying and in- 
structive to our readers,—premising, however, 
that we are indebted for this paper to the ela- 
borate report of the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation furnished by the Manchester Guardian, 
a newspaper distinguished by the fidelity and 
talent of its reporters. 


| 
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Dr. Playfair said, that Professor Liebig had | cesses of secretion. All parts of the animal 
been requested, some few years ago, to apply | body are produced from the fluid circulating 
himself to the consideration of questions in | within its organism, by virtue of vitality, which 
vegetable and animal physiology. The pro-| resides inevery organ. A destruction of the 
fessor’s first letter had been read at the meeting | animal body is constantly proceeding. Every 
of the association at Glasgow, in the year| motion, every manifestation of force, is the 
1840. The second letter he was about to bring | result of the transformation of the structure, 
before their notice. And in his third letter, | or of its substance. Every conception, every 
the professor intended to apply the principles | mental affection, is followed by changes in the 
of organic chemistry to diet and dietetics ; and | chemical nature of the secreted fluids. Every 
under this head would be comprised the nu- | thought, every sensation, is accompanied by a 
tritiveness of particular vegetables in the fat- | change in the composition of the brain. It is 
tening of cattle. This third report, it was at | to supply the waste thus produced, that food is 
first supposed, would occupy Professor Liebig | necessary. Food is either applied in the in- 
for two years; but he (Dr. Playfair) hoped he | crease of the mass of a structure (i. e. in nu- 
should have the pleasure to bring it before the | trition), or it is applied in the replacement of a 
association at their next annual meeting. It | structure wasted (i. e. in reproduction). The 
must be borne in mind, that he had prepared | primary condition for the existence of life is 
his abstract for a mixed and general audience | the reception and assimilation of food. But 
like the present, and which comprised, he was | there is another condition equally important— 
happy to observe, a number of ladies. The | the continual absorption of oxygen from the 
first part of Professor Liebig’s report consisted | atmosphere. All vital activity results from 
of the examination of the processes employed | the mutual action of the oxygen of the atmos- 
in the nutrition and reproduction of the various | phere, and the elements of the food. All 
parts of the animal economy. In vegetables, | changes in matters proceeding in the body are 
as well as in animals, we recognise the existence | essentially chemical, although they are not 
of a force in a state of rest. It is the primary | unfrequently increased or diminished in inten- 
cause of growth or increase in mass of the | sity by the vital force. The influence of poisons 
body in which it resides. By the action of | and remedial agents on the animal economy 
external influences, such as by pressure of air proves, that the chemical combinations and 
and moisture, its condition of static equilibrium | decompositions proceeding therein, and which 
is disturbed ; and, entering into a state of motion | manifest themselves in the phenomena of vi- 
or activity, it occupies itself in the production | tality, may be influenced by bodies having a 
of forms. This force has received the appel- | well-defined chemical action. Vitality is the 
lation of vital force, or vitality. Vitality, | ruling agent by which the chemical powers are 
though residing equally in the animal and made to subserve its purposes; but the acting 
vegetable kingdoms, produces its effects by forces are chemical. It is from this view, and 
widely different instruments. Plants subsist no other, that we ought to view vitality. 
entirely upon manures belonging to inorganic | According to Lavoisier, an adult man takes 
nature. Atmospheric air, the source whence | into his system, every year, 837 lb. of oxygen, 
they derive their nutriment, is considered to be | and yet he does not increase in weight. What, 
a mineral by the most distinguished mineralo- | then, becomes of the enormous quantity. of 
gists. All substances, before they can form | oxygen introduced in the course of the year 
food for plants, must be resolved into organic | into the human system? The carbon and hy- 
matter. But animals, on the other hand, re- | drogen of certain parts of the body have entered 
quire highly-organised atoms for nutriment. | into combination with the oxygen introduced 
They can only subsist upon parts of an organ- | through the lungs and through the skin, and 
ism. They possess within them a vegetative | have been given out in the form of carbonic 
life, as plants do, by means of which they | acid, and the vapour of water. At every 
increase in size, without consciousness on their | moment, with every expiration, parts of the 
part; but they are distinguished from vegetables, | body are thus removed, and are emitted into 
by their faculties of locomotion and sensation | the atmosphere. No part of the oxygen in- 
—faculties acting through a nervous apparatus. | spired is again expired as such. Now, it is 
The true vegetative life of animals is in no | found that an adult inspires 32} oz. of oxygen 
| way dependent upon this apparatus, for it | daily. This will convert the carbon of 24 lb. 


proceeds when the means of voluntary motion | of blood into carbonic acid. He must, there- 
and sensation are destroyed; and the most | fore, take as much nutriment as will supply | 
energetic volition is incapable of exerting any | this daily loss; and, in fact, it is found that) 
influence on the contractions of the heart, on | he does so; for the average amount of carbon) 
the motion of the intestines, or on the pro-' in the daily food of an adult man, taking | 
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moderate exercise, is 14 0z., which requires 37 
oz. of oxygen for their conversion into carbonic 
acid. But it is obvious, as the inspired oxygen 
can be removed only by its conversion into 
carbonic acid and water, that the amount of 
food necessary for the support of the animal 
body must be in direct ratio to the quantity of 
oxygen taken into the system. Thus a child, 
in whom the organs of respiration are naturally 
in a state of great activity, requires food more 
frequently and in greater proportions to its 
bulk than an adult, and is also less patient of 
hunger. A bird, deprived of food, dies on the 
third day ; whilst a serpent, which inspires a 
mere trace of oxygen, can live without food 
for three months. The capacity of the chest 
in an animal is a constant quantity. We, 
therefore, inspire the same volume of air, 
whether at the pole or the equator. But the 
weight of the air, and consequently of the 
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oxygen, varies with the temperature. Thus 
an adult man takes into the system daily 46,000 
‘cubic inches of oxygen, which, if the tempera- 
\ture be 77°, weigh 323 ounces; but when the 
{temperature sinks down to the freezing point 
(82°), it will weigh 35 ounces. Thus an adult 
lis our climate, in winter, may inhale 35 ounces 
of oxygen; in Sicily he would inspire only 
28} ounces; and if in Sweden, 36 ounces. 
Hence we inspire more carbon in cold weather, 
when the barometer is high, than we do in 
warm weather; and we must consume more or 
less carbon in our food in the same proportion. 
In our own climate, the difference between 
summer and winter, in the carbon expired, 
and therefore necessary for food, is as much as 
am eighth. Even when we consume equal 
weights of food, an infinitely wise Creator has 
so adjusted it as to meet the exigencies of 
climate. Thus the fruit on which the inhabit- 
ants of the south delight to feed contains only 
12 per cent of carbon, whilst the bacon and 
train oil enjoyed by the inhabitants of the Arctic 
regions contain from 66 to 80 per cent of the 
same element. Now, the mutual action between 
the elements of food and the oxygen of the air 
is the source of animal heat. All living crea- 
tures, whose existence depends on the absorp- 
tion of oxygen, possess within themselves a 
source of heat, independent of the medium in 
which they exist. This heat, in Professor 
Liebig’s opinion, is wholly due to the combus- 
tion of the carbon and hydrogen contained in 
the food which they consume. Animal heat 
exists only in those parts of the body through 
Which arterial blood (and with it oxygen in 
solution) circulates. The carbon and hydrogen 
}f food, in being converted by oxygen into 
|tarbonic acid and water, must give out as much 
teat as if they were burned in the open air. 


The only difference is, that this heat is spread 
over unequal spaces of time; but the actual 
amount is always the same. The temperature 
of the human body is the same in the torrid as 
in the frigid zone. But, as the body may be 
considered in the light of a heated vessel, which 
cools with an accelerated rapidity the colder 
the surrounding medium, it is obvious that the 
fuel necessary to retain its heat must vary in | 
different climates. Thus less heat is necessary 
in Palermo, where the temperature of the air 
is that of the human body, than in the Polar 
regions, where it is about 90 degrees lower. 
In the animal body the food is the fuel, and by 
a proper supply of oxygen we obtain the food 
given out during its combustion in winter. | 
When we take exercise in a cold atmosphere, 
we respire a greater amount of oxygen, which 
implies a more abundant supply of carbon in 
the food; and by taking this food we form the 
most efficient protection against the cold. A 
starving man is soon frozen to death ; and every | 
one knows, that the animals of prey of the 
Arctic regions are far more voracious than those 
of the torrid zone. Our clothing is merely an 
equivalent for food ; and the more warmly we 
are clothed, the less food we require. Were 
we to go destitute of clothes, like certain 
savage tribes,—or if, in hunting or fishing, we 
were exposed to the same degree of cold as the 
Somoydes,—we could with ease consume 10]b. 
of flesh, and perhaps a dozen tallow candles 
to the bargain, as warmly clad travellers have 
related, with astonishment, of those people. 
Then could we take the same quantity of brandy 
or blubber of fish, without bad effects, and 
learn to appreciate the delicacy of train oil. 
We thus perceive an explanation of the appa- 
rently anomalous habits of different nations. 
The maccaroni of the Italian, and the train oil 
of the Greenlander and the Russian, are not 
adventitious freaks of taste, but necessary 
articles fitted to administer to their comfort in 
the climates in which they have been born. 
The colder the region, the more combustible 
must the food be. The Englishman in Jamaica 
perceives with regret the disappearance of his 
appetite, which, in England, had been a con- 
stant recurring source of enjoyment. By the 
use of aromatics, he creates an artificial appe- 
tite, and eats as much food as he did at home. 
But he thus unfits himself for the climate in 
which he is placed; for sufficient oxygen does 
not enter his system to combine with the carbon 
consumed ; and the heat of the climate prevents 
him taking exercise to increase the number of 
his respirations. The carbon of the food is 
therefore forced into other channels, and disease 
results. England, on the other hand, sends 
her dyspeptic patients to southern climates. 
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In our own land their impaired digestive organs 
are unable to fit the food for that state in which 
it best unites with the oxygen of the air, which 
therefore acts on the organs of respiration 
themselves, thus producing pulmonary com- 
plaints. But when they are removed to warmer 
climates, they absorb less oxygen, and take 
less food ; and the diseased organs of digestion 
have sufficient power to place the diminished 
amount of food in equilibrium with the respired 
oxygen. Just as we would expect from these 
views, in our own climate, lepatic diseases, or 
diseases arising from excess of carbon, are more 
prevalent in summer; and in winter pulmonic 
diseases, or those arising from an excess of 
oxygen. 

The professor then went on to disprove the 
notion, that animal heat is due to nervous in- 
fluence, and not to combustion—an error which 
had its origin in supposing that the combustion 
proceeds in the blood itself. He also showed, 
that animal heat must not be ascribed to the 
contraction of the muscles. The professor 
proceeds to prove, that the heat evolved by 
the combustion of carbon in the body is suffi- 
cient to account for the phenomena of animal 
heat. He shows that the 14 ounces of carbon 
which are daily converted into carbonic acid, 
in an adult, disengage no less than 197°477° of 
heat; a quantity which would convert 241b- of 
water, at the temperature of the body, into 
vapour. And if we assume that the quantity 
of water vapourised through the skin and lun 
amounts to 3lb., then we have still 146°380° of 
heat to sustain the temperature of the body. 
And when we take into calculation the heat 
evolved by the hydrogen of the food, and the 
small specific heat possessed by the organs 
generally, no doubt could be entertained that 
the heat evolved in the process of combustion, 
to which the food is subjected in the body, is 
amply sufficient to explain the constant tem- 
perature of the body. From what has preceded, 
it is obvious that the amount of carbon con- 
sumed in food ought to depend on the climate, 
density of air, and occupation of the individual. 
A man will require less carbon when pursuing 
a sedentary occupation than when he is engaged 
in active exercise. 

Professor Liebig, having thus discussed the 
source of animal heat, proceeds next to con- 
sider what are the ingredients in the food, which 
may properly be considered to be nutritious. 
Physiologists conceive that the various organs 
‘| in the body have originally been formed from 
blood. If this be admitted, it is obvious that 
those substances can only be considered as 
nutritious which are susceptible of being trans- 
formed into blood.—The professor then entered 
upon an examination of the competition of 


blood, and of the identity in chemical compo- 
sition of fibrine and albumen. The nutritive 
process is simplest in the case of carnivora, 
This class of animals live on the blood and 
flesh of the graminivora, whose blood and flesh 
are identical with their own. In a chemical 
sense, therefore, a carnivorous animal, in taki 
food, feeds upon itself; for the nutriment is 
identical in composition with its own tissues, 
The professor then inquired by what constituents 
of vegetables the blood of the graminivorous 
animals is produced. The nitrogenized com- 
pounds of vegetables forming the food of gra. 
minivorous animals are called vegetable fibrine, 
vegetable albumen, and vegetable casein. Now, 
analysis has led to the interesting result, that 
they are exactly of the same composition in 
100 parts; and, what is still more extraordi- 
nary, they are absolutely identical with the chief 
constituents of the blood—animal fibrine and 
animal albumen. By identity, be it remarked, 
we do not imply similarity, but absolute iden- 
tity, even as far as their inorganic constituents 
are concerned. These considerations showed 
the beautiful simplicity of nutrition. In point 
of fact, vegetables produce, in their inorganism, 
the blood of all animals. Animal and vegetable 
life are therefore most closely connected. The 
professor has still to account for the use of the 
substances in food which are absolutely destitute 
of nitrogen; but which we know are absolutely 
necessary to animal life. In all these we find 
a great excess of carbon, and but very little 
oxygen. By a train of admirable reasoning, 
the professor arrives at the interesting conclu- 
sion, that they are solely exhausted in the pro- 
duction of animal heat, being converted by the 
oxygen of the air into carbonic acid and water. 
This portion of the report contained an inge- 
nious and important view of the use of bile in 
the animal economy, the truth of which quan- 
titative physiology dare not deny. When ex-} 
ercise is denied to graminivorous and omnivo- || 
rous animals, this is tantamount to a deficient 
supply of oxygen. The carbon of the food not 
meeting with sufficient oxygen to consume it, 
passes into the compounds containing a large 
excess of carbon, and deficiency of oxygen; or, 
in other words, fat is produced. Liebig is led 
to the startling conclusion, that fat is altogether 
an abnormal and unnatural production, arising 
from the adaptation of nature to circumstances, 
and not of circumstances to nature—altogether 
arising from a disproportion of carbon in the 
food to that of the oxygen respired by the 
lungs, or absorbed by the skin. Wild animals 
in a state of nature do not contain fat. The 
Bedouin, or Arab of the desert, who shows 
with pride his lean, muscular, sinewy limbs, 18 
altogether free from fat. And the professor 


ints out the diseases arising from this cause, 
and furnishes some valuab!e hints to therapu- 
tics. From all that has transpired, we may 
sum up the nutritious elements of food as fol- 
low. The ingredients adapted for the forma- 
tion of the blood, and which the professor calls 
the plastic elements of nutrition,‘are as follow: 
Vegetable fibrine, vegetable albumen, vege- 
table caseine, animal flesh, animal blood. The 
other ingredients of food being fitted to retain 
the temperature of the body, he calls the ele- 
ments of respiration. They are—fat, starch, 
gum, cane sugar, grape sugar, sugar of milk, 
pectine, bassorine, beer, wine, spirits. These 
are Professor Liebig’s general principles of 
nutrition. The second part of the work con- 
sists of details, in which he examines the 
chemical processes engaged in the production 
of bile, of urea, uric acid and its compounds, 
as well as of cerebral and nervous substance. 
The conclusions to which he has arrived on 
these subjects are of such great and startling 
interest, that Dr. Playfair said he dare not 
venture to make an abstract of them, without 
entering into the calculations by which they 
are accompanied. The Professor touches 
upon the use of tea and coffee as an article of 
food. Recent chemical research has proved, 
that the active principles of tea and coffee— 
viz. tein and caffein—are absolutely one and 


ly | |the same body, perfectly identical in every re- 
nd|# |spect. The action of tea and coffee on the 
le | |system must be therefore the same. How is it 
g, | \that the practice of taking them has become 


necessary to whole nations? Caffeine (theine) 
isa highly nitrogenised body. Bile, as is well 
known, contains an essential nitrogenised in- 
gredient — taurine. Now, Professor Liebig 
considers, that caffeine goes to the production 
of this taurine ; and, if an infusion of tea con- 
\tains only one-tenth of a grain of caffeine, still 
iB fit contribute, in point of fact, to the forma- 


vO- | tion of bile, the action even of such a quantity 
ent be looked upon asa nullity. Neither 
\can it be denied, that, in case of using an ex- 


\cess of non-azotised food, or deficiency of mo- 
\tion, which is required to cause the change of 
\matter in the tissues, and thus to yield nitro- 
\genised matter of the bile, that in such a con- 


ther JM dition the state of health may be benefited by 
sing JM \the use of tea or coffee, by which may be 
ces, |furnished the nitrogenised product produced in 
ther fH | the healthy state of the body, and essential to 


the production of an important element of re- 
spiration. The American Indian, with his 


mals @ present habits of living solely on flesh, could 
The @\not with any comfort use tea as an article of 
\food ; for his tissues waste with such rapidity, 
S, 18 


that, on the contrary, he has to take something 
to retard this waste. And it is worthy of re- 
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mark, that he has discovered in tobacco smoke a 
means of retarding the change of matter in the 
tissues of his body, and thereby of making 
hunger more endurable. Nor can he withstand 
the captivation of brandy which, acting as an 
element of respiration, puts a stop to the change 
of matter, by performing the function which 
properly belongs to the products, of the meta- 
morphosed tissues. 

The Professor concludes his valuable com- 
munication by two chapters; one on the theory 
of disease ; the other on the theory of respi- 
ration. The whole life of animals consists of 
a conflict between chemical forces and the vital 
powers. In the normal state of the body of 
an adult, both stand in equilibrium. Every 
mechanical or chemical agency which disturbs 
the restoration of this equilibrium is a cause of 
disease. Disease occurs when the resistance 
offered by the vital force is weaker than the 
acting cause of disturbance. Death is that 
condition in which chemical or mechanical 
powers gain the ascendancy, and all resistance 
on the part of the vital force ceases. Every 
abnormal condition of supply or waste may 
be called disease. It is evident that one and 
the same cause of disease—that is, of distur- 
bance—will have different effects, according to 
the period of life. A cause of disease, added 
to the cause of waste, may in old age annihilate 
the resistance of the vital powers, or, in other 
words, occasion death; while, in the adult state, 
it may produce only a disproportion between 
supply and waste; and in infancy only an ab- 
stract state of health, i. e. an equilibrium be- 
tween supply and waste. Professor Liebig 
argues, from what has preceded, that a defi- 
ciency of resistance in a living part to the cause 
of waste is in fact a deficiency of resistance to 
the action of the oxygen of the atmosphere. 
Dr. Playfair concluded his address, by warmly 
disclaiming that his abstract had done justice 
to the report, and recommending his hearers to 
consult the report itself. In the opinion of 
all, Liebig may be considered a benefactor to 
his species for the interesting discoveries in 
agriculture, published by him in the first part 
of this report; and having in that pointed out 
the means by which the food of the human 
race may be increased, in the work now before 
us, he follows up the chain to its continuation, 
and shows how that food may be best adapted 
to the nutrition of man. Surely there are no 
two subjects more fitted than these for the 
contemplation of the philosopher; and by the 
consummate sagacity with which Liebig has 
applied himself to their elucidation, we are 
compelled to admit that there is no living 
philosopher to whom the section could more ap- 
propriately have entrusted their investigations. 
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@riginal Poetry. 


SONG. 


BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCB. 

I have rarely sung of love, 

Cherished being of my soul ! 
Yet that blessing from above 

Holds me in its sweet control; 
How can I give fitting voice 

To a passion so divine ? 
°Tis enough that I rejoice— 

That thou art mine—thou art mine. 
I have worshipped beauty’s form, 

I have wooed as others woo, 


Perchance with words less wild and warm, ‘ 


But with feelings quite as true; 
How often have I lingered, dear, 

With my fond heart pressed to thine, 
And whisper’d in thy willing ear, 

Thou art mine—thou art mine. 
Then our divided lot became 

Mingled in a world of care, 
We had one wish, one life, one name, 

Of joy and grief an equal share; 
And after sorrow, deep and long, 

Our love hath never known decline, 
For I can say in truthful song, 

That thou art mine —thou art mine. 


—— 


ON PENSE A TOI. 


I think of thee in that sweet hour 
When the day-god "bates his power, 
Slowly sinking to his rest 

Far in the effulgent West ; 

And when his changeful glories all 
Are shrouded by Eve’s purple pall ; 
When bright Hesper doth appear, 
Star of eve—to lovers dear; 

Then meseems that thou art near. 


Felt, not seen, as though the spirit 
Sympathetic minds inherit, 

Was from mortality’s condition 

Set free by its own volition ; 

And could speed o'er land and ocean 
As a presence or a motion ; 

Seeking still its sister sprite, 

In the mystic hour of night. 

Then are sounds heard in the air 

As if many wings were there ; 

Every wind that passes by 

Breathes lone Anteros’ melody ; 
Every leaf the wind has stirred 
Whispers in a sweet accord, 

Singing Love's celestial birth, 

Who gave beauty to the earth, 

In pny stealing tones which seem 
Music mingling with a dream ; 

In that hour I think of thee 

Till thought is merged in ecstasy! 7 


Literary Lonceviry.—Of about a thou- 
sand books published annually in Great Britain, 
600 are accompanied with commercial loss; on 


200 there is no gain; on 100 the gain is trifling, 
and only 100 yield considerable profit ; 650 are 
forgotten within the year, another 100 in two 
years, another 150 in three years; not more 
than 50 survive seven years, and scarcely 10 
are thought of after twenty years. Of the 
50,000 published in the 17th century, not more 
than 50 are now in estimation, and of the 
80,000 published in the 18th century, not more 
than 300 are considered worth reprinting, and 
not more than 500 are sought after at the pre- 
sent time. Since the commencement of writing, 
that is 32 centuries only, about 500 works of 
writers of all nations have sustained themselves 
against the devouring influence of time.— 
Gordhughe’s Library Manual. 


The celebrated Dr. Parr was once arguing 
with a gentleman who was confuted at all 
points. Finding himself in a dilemma he ob- 
stinately said, ‘‘ Well, doctor, you may talk as 
long as you please, but I will maintain my 
point.” ‘You may retain it, Sir,” said the 
doctor, ‘but you cannot maintain it.” This 
reminds us of Dean Swift’s remark,—how 
hard it is for a man to say “‘ J am mistaken.” 


It was great vanity in Cesar to pretend to 
dictate accurately to three secretaries at once. 
The reply of the celebrated pensionary De 
Witt was much more judicious. On being 
asked how he contrived to transact a multi- 
plicity of business in the course of the day 
without neglect or disorder, he replied, “I 
make it a rule always to attend to one thing at 
a time.” 


INFALLIBILITY CORRECTED.—In 1586, Phi- 
lip the Second of Spain sent the young con- 
stable of Castile to Rome to congratulate 
Sixtus the Fifth upon his exaltation. The 
Pontiff, dissatisfied at the youth of the ambas- 
sador, pettishly said, ‘‘ Is your master deficient 
in men, that he has sent me an ambassador 
without a beard ?”—“If my sovereign had 
thought,” replied the proud Spaniard, “ that 
the merit consisted in the beard, he would no 
doubt have sent you a goat, and not a gentle- 
man like me.” 


Chilo, one of the seven sages, being asked 
what was the hardest thing in the world to do, 
answered, ‘‘To employ time well.” 
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